Western Apache is spoken in Arizona on the San Carios and Fort Apache reserva- 
tions. Five dialects are distinguished: San Carios, White Mountain, Cibecue, Southern 
Tonto, and Northern Tonto. It is considered the most viable of the Apachean langua- 
ges, with 12,000 speakers of all ages reported in 1982 (Young 1983: 400). The San 
Carlos and White Mountain dialects are compared in Hill 1964. Earlier records of the 
language include texts in San Carios (Goddard 1919) and White Mountain (Goddard 
1920). Grammatical descriptions of San Carlos are in Edgerton 1963 (a tagmemic 
analysis) and Durbin 1964 (a componential analysis). Shayne 1982 discusses the yi-fbi- 
altemation and Potter 1997 clause structure. Perry et al. published a dictionary with 
brief grammatical sketch in 1972. White Mountain phonology is treated in Greenfeld 
1972, 1978, and 1984. Greenfeld 1973 presents an interesting case of a sound change 
in progress (*w > *^b > b/m), in which the shift is slowed in words with special 
cultural significance. Playing card names are in Greenfeld 1971. A major dictionary 
is in Bray 1998. Basso has taken up various themes at Cibecue, with essays on body 
part terms (1967), classificatory verbs (1968), the role of silence (1970), a special 
writing system (1973), metaphor and figurative speech (1976), and placenames as 
cultural symbols (1984, 1988) all reprinted in 1990, and essays on landscape (1996). 

Chiricahua and Mescalero, both now spoken on the Mescalero reservation in 
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southeastern New Mexico, are mutually intelligible. Chiricahua territory once covered 
large areas of Arizona, New Mexico, and Mexico, but after being forced to surrender 
to the U.S. Army in 1886, the Chiricahua were taken to Florida, then Alabama, and 
finally Oklahoma. In 1913, two-thirds of them chose to join the Mescalero, while the 
other third accepted allotments in Oklahoma and became known as the Fort Sill 
Apache. The BIA counted 5 speakers at Fort Sill in 1981, all over 50 (Young 1983: 
400), and about 1800 Chiricahua and Mescalero speakers combined, of all ages, at 
Mescalero. Three-quarters of the children entering school at that time knew the 
language. Both Chiricahua and Mescalero texts, with grammatical sketches, are in 
Hoijer 1938b. Qassificatory verbs are described in Hoijer 1945b and Rushforth 1991. 
A full grammatical sketch of Chiricahua is in Hoijer 1946d. Pinnow published a 
Chiricahua grammar in German, with a text and appendices on kinship terms and 
warpath language, in 1988. Loans from Spanish are discussed in Hoijer 1939 and 
warpath language is described in Opler & Hoijer 1940. 

The Jicarilla occupy a reservation in northwestern New Mexico. There are about 
300 fluent adults and perhaps another 500 who know some of the language (Dagmar 
jungp.c. 1994). Texts are in Goddard 1911b. Landar 1976 explores classificatoiy verb 
categories with verbs of eating. Sandoval 1984 examines the famomyi'/bi- distinction. 
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